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THE ROYAL FAMILY AT EPSOM: THE KING, PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND THE PRINCESS ROYAL WALKING DOWN THE COURSE 
TO THE PADDOCK BEFORE THE DERBY WAS RUN, WITH THE EARL OF ROSEBERY (L.) AND THE DUKE OF NORFOLK (8). 


The King and Queen, Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh, Queen Mary a display of tremendous enthusiasm from the huge crowds. In our photograph the 
and the Princess Royal went to Epsom and saw the French colt My Love win the Duke of Edinburgh is just visible behind the Princess Royal. On Friday night, 
Derby on June 5. Before the race the King, his sister the Princess Royal, Princess June 4, it was announced from Buckingham Palace that after the end of June 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Edinburgh walked down the course to the paddock, amid Princess Elizabeth would undertake no more public engagements. 
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HE problem of Palestine is one which has recurred 
at intervals throughout history. It is one of 
those lands like Belgium which are so placed geo- 
graphically that they are bound sooner or later to 
get into the headlines of history and become news— 
usually rather alarming news. It has had its quiet, 
almost stagnant periods, when no one has been trying 
to occupy or pass through it: such a period, for 
instance, as occurred between the lifetime of Mahomet — 
Ali and that of Kaiser Wilhelm II. Yet such peaceful 
periods have never been very prolonged. Palestine is an 
inherently interesting—and unquiet—part of the world. 

The problem of Jewry is not one which recurs 
at frequent intervals. It is one which never stops. 
There has never been a time in man’s recorded history 
when the Jews-have not been news. And whenever 
Jewry and Palestine become synonymous the sparks 
begin to fly. The periods during which the Jews 
have occupied and dominated Palestine have been the 
most exciting and significant in man’s sojourn on this 
planet. They have 
not been kindly and 
easy periods: they 
have been periods of 
blood and extreme 
turbulence and 
violent feeling. But 
out of them some- 
thing ultimately 
great has come: 
something which 
has endured and 
become part of the 
unconquerable 
heritage of frail, im- 
perilled humanity. 
Out of Hebrew 
Palestine and its 
ancient rigours and 
wars came the 
psalms of David, 
the prophecies of 
Isaiah, the cos- 
mography of Job. 
And out of it, nearly 
two thousand years 
ago, came the most 
wonderful thing 
that has ever 
happened on this 
planet: the birth 
of a male child to 
the betrothed wife 
of amobscure Jewish 
carpenter which 
changed and trans- 
figured the poten- 
tialities of the 
human mind and 
spirit. For Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth, 
born in the strange, 
wild, war - racked 
country of this 
turhuylent, 
race, discovered 
and revealed to man something far more wonderful, 
and in the long run far more powerful, than gunpowder 
or steam-power or the use of atomic energy. 

It is well for a Christian to bear all this in mind 
when he contemplates the alarums and excursions, 
the murders, threats and horrors now once again 
rending the land of Palestine, and in which the Jews 
to-day, in the full and irresistible process of one of 
their historic and periodic returns to theif chosen 
land, are the leading actors. It has been the privilege— 
and misfortune—of Great Britain to have taken the 
initiative and to have assisted in this latest Hebrew 
return to Israel. have seen it said that we were 
very foolish to have done so; that, having conquered 
Palestine from the Turks and their German allies 
at a great sacrifice of blood and treasure, and having 
it at our choice to retain as a colony or to use as a 
bargaining-counter at the Peace Conference, or, if 
we so elected, to give to the Arabs—many of whom 
had assisted us in our campaign to liberate it-~we 
merely made needless trouble for ourselves and 
our posterity by implementing Lord Balfour's airy 
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suggestion of a Jewish National Home in the Holy Land. 
There is a great deal in this argument, for we have 
paid dearly, not only in the noble and beloved blood 
we shed to win Palestine in the 1914-18 war, and 
to defend it in the last, but in the equally beloved 
blood we have since shed to preserve peace between 
Arab and Jew and to prevent the fanaticism and 
crusading patriotism, first of the one and then of the 
other, from making that little land a shambles and 
a hell on earth. What is more, as the result has 
shown,we-have not even succeeded. At the moment, 
despite all our efforts, it is a shambles and a hell on 
earth, and a powder-magazine that might easily set 
the whole world alight in another and perhaps final 
global-coffflagration. 

Yet I still believe that what we did in 1917 and 
1918 was right. That when, like crusaders, we had 
conquered the Holy Land, we resolved to end the 
long exile of Israel and to give to the mest remarkable 
race in the world—for that, by Christian reckoning, 





THE INSTALLATION OF FIELD-MARSHAL LORD WAVELL (CENTRE OF GROUP) IN THE ANCIENT OFFICE OF CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER 
«a2E LONDON: THE CEREMONY ON TOWER GREEN, WITH THE RESIDENT GOVERNOR READING THE WARRANT OF THE CONSTABLE. 
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with all their defects and infirmities, is what the Jews 
are—the historic home which will ever be associated 
with their name. It was the kind of act which only 
a great aristocrat could have conceived and carried 
through ; it would have been unthinkable under, say, 
a rigid and careful democratic bureaucracy such as 
that which now rules us, which may help to explain 
why the execution of Lord Balfour's policy has fallen 
so far short of its conception. I know, and respect, 
all the arguments on the other side: the just ‘and 
natural feelings of the Arabs, the iniquity of what to 
them is an alien infiltration into one of their ancient 
and sacred homelands, the dislocation of a settled 
and peaceful community by turbulent, thrustful, 
unheeding folk out, as it were, of another world and 
by no means always a very gracious and sympathetic 
one. I know, too, that many of those Jews to whom 
we have given a foothold in their long-desired home- 
land have treated us with a shameful ingratitude, have 
vilified and hated and even murdered the very men 
who a few months earlier had been offering their own 
lives to end the horrors of Belsen and Buchenwald 
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and the cruellest of all the persecutions of exiled 
Israel. But I still believe, thinking in terms not of 
one generation but of many, that the return of the 
Jews to Palestine is one of the great milestones of 
human history. It will be remembered, not against 
England, but in her justification at the bar of history. 

Nor do I believe that the work England has done, 
with all its imperfections, is likely to be undone. 
The Arabs are a great people, with many splendid 
virtues of which the modern world stands in sore need. 
But, though the Arabs outnumber the Jews and____ 
have much—indeed, most—of right on their side, 
they will not overwhelm and expel the invaders any 
more than their ancestors did three thousand or so 
years ago.. There are forces—and_no one knows that 
better than the Arabs of the desert—against which 
one ¢afinot contend. The Jews are upheld and in- 
spired by an intense conviction—a patriotism, illogical, 
unreasoning, intolerant, but one which gives them a 
courage and a fanaticism which will carry them to 
victory. Those who 
think the Jews have 
no fight in them— 
if any still remain 
with that belief— 
had better re-read 
the Old Testament. 
For all their genera- 
tions in the ghetto 
and the counting- 
house, they are still 
the same people 
when the spirit 
enters into them. 

But patriotism 
is not enough. It 
is a noble virtue, 
and no people has 
shown more of it in « 
their long history 
than the Jews. It 
was part of the 
lesson of that 
history that patriot- 
ism, without regard 
to divine law, how- 
ever heroic and 
self-sacrificing, can 
lead to a terrible 
disaster. We have 
seen in our~own 
time an. appalling 
example of that 
. ancient truth. The 
Jews who have 
fought and are 
fighting for their 
national indepen- 
dence in Palestine 
have a further and 
greater fight before 
, Aa them. If they do 
carried the silver —not win that latter 
battle, all their 
heroism and sacri- 
fice will avail them 
no more than the German heroism and self-sacrifice 
in the late war. At the moment, in their ruthless will 
for survival and victory, they appear by all accounts 
to be copying the German methods : the denial of all 
law but the might of the State, extermination of all 
opposition to that law, regardless of justice or humanity, 
secret police, secret kidnappings, denunciations, 
shootings, orders at the pistol’s point. But that was 
not the message which Jewry gave the world at the 
end of its former sojourn in Palestine. Nor will it, 
I believe, be the ultimate message of this newest 
sojourn. The Jews have found their land again. 
Now they have to find something more important— 
the still, small voice that lies at the root of their own 
being and that of all men. They have to turn from 
intolerance and obsession with ancient wrong to the 
comprehension of the whole human situation in all 
its manifold complexity which was the final achieve- 
ment, through Christ, of Israel's many centuries of 
war and intolerance in an earlier age. They have 
still to set the star of David where it belongs— 
over Bethlehem, 
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ANOTHER FRENCH TRIUMPH AT EPSOM: MY LOVE, OWNED 


BY THE AGA KHAN AND M. LEON VOLTERRA, WINNING THE 
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169TH RENEWAL OF THE DERBY STAKES 


BY A LENGTH AND A HALF FROM M. VOLTERRA’S ROYAL DRAKE, WITH THE AGA KHAN’S NOOR (THIRD) FOUR LENGTHS BEHIND, AND MY BABU FOURTH. 


THE FRENCH-BRED, FRENCH-TRAINED MY LOVE PASSING THE WINMNING-POST, WITH ITS STABLE COMPANION ROYAL DRAKE A LENGTH AND A HALF BEHIND. MY LOVE, WHICH 
RAN IN THE AGA KHAN’S COLOURS, WAS RIDDEN BY W. R. JOHNSTONE AND TRAINED BY R. CARVER. IT STARTED AT 100 TO 9. 


Two owners, the Aga Khan and M. Léon Volterra, this year shared the richest 
Derby prize ever raced for, and divided the place money as well, for My Love 
(Vatellor—For my Love), ridden by W. R. Johnstone and trained by R. Carver, owned 
by the Aga Khan and M. Volterra, was first; its stable companion Royal Drake 
(Admiral-. Drake—Hurrylor), with Doyasbere up, owned by M. Volterra, took 
second place, and the Aga Khan's Noor (Nasrullah—Queen of Baghdad), with 


| 
| 
| 


T. Weston up, came in third. The race was dramatic. Royal Drake, having 
shaken off Tormie and Djeddah after Tattenham Corner, looked an easy winner, 
for My Babu's gallant run was beaten, but My Love came up wide on the outside 
and, galloping strongly, passed its stable companion 100 yards from the winning- 
post to win comfortably. Thus French horses scored yet another triumph in 
the greatest English classic race. 


A MOST DRAMATIC DERBY: “MY LOVE” WINS A FINE RACE FROM ITS STABLE COMPANION, “ROYAL DRAKE.’ 
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* THE BATTLE FOR THE 

OLD CITY OF JERU- 

SALEM: DUST AND 
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AT THE HEIGHT OF /" «HE HOLY CITY POUNDED BY ARAB GUNS: A SHELL EXPLODING NEAR THE SPIRE OF 


THE ARAB ATTACK. | 
j,, THE ARMENIAN CONVENT AS A BARRAGE CRASHES DOWN ON JEWISH REINFORCEMENTS. 
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HEAR ETI DANDELUESATUTEUTAOLITATONETODUASELLI EOC BULI ES ON EAE 


THE PLIGHT OF NON-COMBATANTS IN AN INTERNATIONAL CITY WHEN ; mn 
' CAUGHT BETWEEN THE OPPOSING FORCES: ARMENIAN REFUGEES ‘. /LEITCIESERONLSEDEONAOORUSEDA LED EEDESOLADEOLHEDLEROLISUULESSONNEOEAEEENSTTNOAEOSE ND 7 eeseeenser 
CROWDED IN THE ARMENIAN CONVENT DURING THE ARAB ATTACK. CAPTURED AFTER BITTER FIGHTING: HAGANAH TROOPS SURROUNDED BY ARAB GUARDS FOLLOWING 
THE SURRENDER OF THE JEWISH QUARTER IN THE OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM. 
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THE ARAB ATTACK IN THE OLD CITY: A PATROL, ON THE ALERT FOR SNIPERS, MOVING 
UP TO THE FRONT LINE OVER THE DEBRIS OF RUINED BUILDINGS. 


N page 654 in this issue Captain Cyril Falls describes the capture of the Old City of Jerusalem as | 

@ great moral success for the Arabs and also their first genuine success. The Old City 
a the bre Leet on . May 28 after eleven dayy, of bitter fighting, the negotiations being 

conduct tw is, 
THE DEVASTATION OF WAR IN THE HOLY CITY: A VIEW OF A BURNED-oUT been shot » aah a de ged qodée oe edie ed we aah ‘Souns Gol "The 
COURTYARD tH THE JRWION Geasees.. Vas Seareeas Wes TARE On terms included the surrender of all army and war material to the Arab Legion, the treatment of 
MAY 30 FOLLOWING THE SURRENDER OF THE OLD CITY TO THE ARAB LEGION. | Haganah troops as prisoners of war and the safe conduct of old men, women and children, who were 
—~mmnnininnnnninmnninnmwnmnnnnmed handed over to the International Red Cross. A curfew was imposed by the Arab Legion commander 
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USED AS A STRONG-POINT BY THE JEWS AND SHELLED BY THE ARABS: 
THE RUINS OF ST. GEORGE'S (GREEK ORTHODOX) CHURCH IN THE OLD cCiTY 
WHICH HAS BEEN WRECKED IN THE FIGHTING. . 
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INCE your city is regarded with affection 

by three of the great religions of man- 

kind, and its soil has been consecrated by the 
prayers and pilgrimages of multitudes of 
devout people of these three religions for many 
centuries, therefore do I make known to you 
that every sacred building, monument, Holy 
spot, shrine, traditional site, endowment, 
pious bequest, or customary’ place of prayer, 
_.of- whatsoever form of the three religions, will 
be maintained and protected according to the existing 
customs and beliefs of those to whose faiths they are 
sacreduk& Those words are from the proclamation of General 
Sir Edmund Allenby, as he was then, read to the citizens 
of. Jerusalem in English, French, Arabic, Hebrew, Greek, 
Russian and Italian on his formal entry into the city on 
December II, 1917. 
when most of the sacred sites referred to have been the 
object of bitter fighting between adherents of two of the 
three religions, when many of them have been seriously 
damaged, and when the nation which had captured Jerusalem 
without allowing a shell to fall within the city has abandoned 
the charge which it then took upon itself and left Jerusalem 
to become the scene of a pitched battle. Before the British 
withdrawal I gave my views about it on this page. The 
thing is done now, and it is not worth while to say much 
more about it. I might perhaps add as a last word that it 


is not easy to imagine the present state of affairs occurring 


in the days of a Palmerston, a Disraeli, or a Salisbury ; but 
that to-day few seem to be of my opinion. 

Before coming to the question of the truce it might be 
well to outline the military situation in Palestine. At the 
beginning of June it was as follows. From the north and 
north-east there had been little penetration by the forces 
of the Arab League, in this case those of Lebanon, Syria, 
and Iraq. Some fighting had taken place inside the fron- 
tiers, especially in the upper Jordan valley, but little in 
the way of movement. The Arabs had gained no resounding 
successes. On the other hand, the Jews had adopted a 
strictly defensive attitude, with the one exception that 
they had captured the city of Acre, an event.of some 
importance. This solidified their hold upon the whole 
coastline down to well south of Jaffa, barring the port of 
Haifa and the bridgehead about it held by British forces 
in course of withdrawal. It can be surmised that the Jews 
will make every endeavour to get into Haifa on the heels 
of the British as the latter go out. In the south, Egyptian 
advances had been considerable, but do not seem to have 
been strongly opposed. One column, advancing from 
Auja through Beersheba and Hebron, had eventually joined 
hands with the Transjordan forces in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem. Another, following the coast route, had secured 
Gaza and advanced several miles to the north, without, 


however, pressing hard against the main Jewish line of 


defence on the southern side of their solid block of coast 
territory. 

At the capital itself—for one may still speak of Jerusalem 
as that—events had been” more sensational and of far 
greater international importance. Transjordan forces, 
includiig the famous and much-discussed Arab Legion, 
after crossing the Jordan and mounting the Judean Hills, 
had after a long struggle compelled the Jews holding the 
old walled city to surrender. Artillery and mortars were 
freely employed in this fighting and, according to the 
reports of correspondents, some British officers with the 
Arab Legion had appeared on the scene. This amounted 
to a great moral success for the Arabs, and was the first 
genuine success of any kind achieved by them in all the 
fighting both before and since the withdrawal of the British 
from the greater part of Palestine. Even at Jerusalem, 
however, they still had the major part of their work ahead 
of them. The Old City represents the lesser part of modern 
Jerusalem, and in the districts outside the walls, in which 
are to be found many modern 
buildings of great strength and 
solidity, the Jews were still holding 
their own. Jerusalem is still, as 
in the days of Allenby’s proclama- 
tion; a symbol, the moral signifi- 
cance of which stands above the 
material, and it is the fighting 
round and in. the city which 
has aroused so much interest, 
and in some cases anger, in the 
world at large. 

The anger has, it need hardly 
be said, found its chief expression 
in the United States, where sharp 
attacks against British policy 
have been delivered. Attempts 
have been made to bring about a 
boycott of British goods, at a time 
when British citizensare deprived 
of the right to purchase many 
articles made in their own factories 
in order that these should be 
sold in the United States. Other 
spokesmen of the Jewish interest 
have protested against aid under 
the European Recovery Plan 
being sent to Britain, It is true 
that the American Press had in 
some instances pointed out how 
vacillating American policy about 
Palestine has been, and that the 
President himself and his party 
advisers, as dist from 
those of the State Department, 
have not only been swayed by 
the need for attracting the Jewish 
vote, but have also been incon- 
sistent in their actions. Generally 
speaking, however, the attitude 
towards British policy has been 
extremely hostile. Indeed, it is 
a long time since relations ‘the materige and t 
between the two countries have spe. 
been as cool and critical as they 


They make unhappy reading now, .- 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
PALESTINE AND WORLD AFFAIRS. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


now are, while we reproach the United States for according 
official. recognition to Israel, which possesses no frontiers 
and-no settled Government, and the United States retorts 
by accusing us of making war on Israel through the Arab 
League: This-is a dangerous and unhappy situation 
brought about by our repudiation of the responsibility 
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THEM IN THE FIGHTING” 
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A MAP OF PALESTINE SHOWING THE POSITION OF 
JERUSALEM IN THE HEART OF THE PROPOSED ARAB 
STATE; AND THE CONCENTRATION OF THE JEWISH 
POPULATION IN THE HOLY CITY AND IN THE TOWNS 
OF TEL AVIV AND HAIFA. 

7 New York Times map shows the position of Jerusalem in the heart 
CS ee oe tate. The United Nations intend that it shall 
city, but as this status has not yet been 
that it might become a Jewish 
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“A GREAT MORAL SUCCESS FOR THE ARABS, AND THE FIRST GENUINE SUCCESS OF ANY KIND ACHIEVED BY 
: KING" ABDULLAM OF TRANSJORDAN (CENTRE) ESCORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE ARAB 
LEGION IN THE OLD CITY OF JERUSALEM THE DAY BEFORE ITS JEWISH DEFENDERS SURRENDERED. 
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which we assumed after our victories in the 
First World War. 

The crux is to be found in our agreements 
with Transjordan, whereby, first, we undertook 
the training of the Arab Legion, and secondly, 
we pledged ourselves to the supply of arms 
and munitions under a contract which still 
has some time to run. Up to the moment of 
our withdrawal, indeed, up to the attack 
of the Transjordan forces on the Old City, 
there can be no question that we had the duty as well 
as the right to stick to these undertakings. I need not 
say much about the arrangement that the Arab Legion 
should quit Palestine when we withdrew on Haifa, though 
it has been represented as a breach of faith that at least a 
part of it did not. I understand that this was through a 
delay in the transmission of instructions, but at all events 
it is a minor matter. It is known that a fresh Transjordan 
force crossed the Jordan moving westward, and it is certain 
that if every Transjordan soldier had left Palestine every 
Transjordan soldier would have returned. And though the 
arms contract has been heavily criticised, it would seem 
that this is regarded as the less important matter of the 
two. There would have been an outcry about the contract 
anyhow, but I feel sure that if this had been the only point 
at issue the effect upon Anglo-American relations would 
have been very much less unfavourable than has actually 
been the case. It was the atfachment of British officers 
to. the Arab Legion which led Americans to speak of a 
British war directed against the Jews. 

These officers came under various categories, some being 
regular serving officers some on the reserve of 
officers, some members of the former Palestine Police. 
The original view of the British Government was that, 
while these was no formal condemnation of the action of 
Transjordan, there was no obligation on its part to with- 
draw them and that this would have been unfair to the 
Arabs. My own opinion is that we should have been 
better advised to inform the Government of Transjordan 
at the first possible monrent of our own intention to withdraw 
them, without expressing any criticism of its action. The 
delay in doing so seems to have resulted in our having the 
worst of both worlds. The Arabs are more disappointed 
than if we had done it at once, while critics in the United 
States point out that we tried to avoid it. Glubb Pasha 
still remains in the service of Transjordan-and, I presume, 
this also applies to some of the others. It is easy to under- 
stand and even sympathise with the motives which have 
governed the Foreign Office in its handling of this situation, 
yet I think it has made a mistake here and, with its eyes 
on the urgent need for maintaining friendship with the States 
of the Arab League, failed to take account of the emotionalism 
of American public opinion. It probably realised what the 
reaction would be, but not its extent. 

By far the most hopeful move made since the 
of the struggle between Jew and Arab has been the estab- 
lishment of the principle of a four-week truce, accepted by 
both: sides, with Count Bernadotte as mediator. The start 
was not promising. After the two sides had agreed, some 


' fighting continued, both in Southern Palestine and at 


Jerusalem, and, on June 2, the Arabs accused the Jews of 
fresh attacks on the Old City, their evidence being supported 
by that of British correspondents in the country. However 
successful 2 truce itself may be, it will not, of course, solve the 
main problem, which is that of the whole future of Palestine. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD: RECENT NEWS EVENTS PORTRAYED BY THE CAMERA. 


i. ise oe eee 


A TMREE-MONTHS-OLD “LIVING FossiL"’: A 


SPECIES OF THE 


METASEQUOLA OLY PTOSTROBOIDES GROWN IN ENGLAND FROM SEED SENT 


BY THE ARNOLD ABORETUM IN THE U.S, 


In our issue of May 22 we published an article d 

M etasequoia, in which we mentioned that a por oy ex 

ample supply of seeds which, it was hoped, m 

ment of this nearly-extinct type of tree. We 

geen of a tree of the species grown at the Royal + 
isley from seed sent by tne Arnold Arboretum, Harvard Uni 


ition had b: 





On May 2, three months after planting, the tree was 7 ins. hig 


ing with the “fossil” tree 


ht back an 
tye 





ty USA. 
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£1750 FOR A GIRTIN DRAWING: 
“ RAINBOW ON THE EXE”; BY 
THOMAS GIRTIN. 


An auction maximum for a Girtin 
drawing was reached at Sotheby's on 
June 2, when an exquisite water-colour 
of a rainbow over the River Exe, 
drawn ~, Thomas Girtin in 1800 at 
the age of twenty-five, was sold for 
£1750" In 1881 the drawing fetched 
only 154 guineas. This drawing is now 
in the collection of Mr. Gilbert Davis. 


June 12, 1948 


CUTTING PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S PINK DIAMOND—STAGES IN A PROCESS WHICH 
TOOK THREE MONTHS’ CONTINUOUS WORK: (I) THE DIAMOND IN ITS ROUGH STATE 
BEFORE THE WORK OF CUTTING AND POLISHING BEGAN; (2) THE HALF-WAY STAGE 
IN THE POLISHING AND CUTTING PROCESS; (3) THE FINISHED RARE PINK DIAMOND. 


Mary visited the Clerkenwell oer where the 
of them taken por eng A I 


A NEW MEDAL FOR THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF AR (LEFT) THE REVERSE. SIDE, 
SHOWING THE SOCIETY'S HOUSE; (RIGHT) THE OBVERSE, BEARING THE HEAD OF 
PRINCESS ELIZABETH, WHO WAS ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY LAST YEAR. 
A new medal has been struck for the Royal Society of Arts. The Society's 


produced in 1757 but, it has since been redesigned a number of 
new medal shows Society’s house, —_ built by the Adam brothers oye The 


TO COMMEMORATE GENERAL MACAULIPFRE'S STAND IN THE BASTOGNE POCKET IN DECEMBER 5944: THE MODEL 


OF A MEMORIAL REPRESENTING THE ALLIED STAR. 


Admiral Alan Kirk, U.S. Ambassador to Belgium, and Colonel de Fraiteur, Belgian 
taving cf the foundsticn-ctene ef a monument on Mardasson Hill a 


US. 1} 





THE QUEEN’S TOUR OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE : HER 

MAJESTY IS SEEN (L.) AT OLDHAM, TALKING TO A MILL- 

HAND, AND (R.) AT ALTRINCHAM, INVESTING A LANCE- 

CORPORAL OF THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT, OF WHICH 
SHE IS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF, WITH THE M.M. 


WAVING TO THE CROWD IN RESPONSE TO CONTINUED CRIES OF 
“WE WANT THE QUEEN": HER MAJESTY BETWEEN TWO LIONS 
ON THE BALCONY OF ROCHDALE.TOWN HALL ON JUNE 2. 


HER MAJESTY AT ALTRINCHAM ON JUNE I: WEARING 
THE REGIMENTAL BADGE-BROOCH ON HER FIRST VISIT 
AS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF TO THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT. 


a) ; 
==> ¥ >! 


f 


HER MAJESTY AT OLDHAM ON JUNE 2, INSPECTING A NURSERY 
FOR THE CHILDREN OF MILLHANDS. THESE NURSERIES 
ENABLE MARRIED WOMEN TO HELP IN THE PRODUCTION DRIVE. 


* 


-” 
a 


A PRESENTATION OF A SILVER CENTREPIECE ON BEHALF OF THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT TO HER MAJESTY, COLONEL-IN-CHIEF OF THE MANCHESTER REGIMENT, ACCEPTS AN OLD 

MANCHESTER : THE QUEEN AND THE LORD MAYOR (ALDERMAN MRS. M. L. KINGSMILL JONES). COMRADES BADGE : SHE IS SHOWN PINNING IT ON TO HER DRESS. 
The Queen's initial engagement during her tour of Cheshire and Lancashire was her | presented to Manchester by the Manchester Regiment is made from melted-down 
first visit as Colonel-in-Chief to the Manchester Regiment on June 1. She was | battle trophies. The Queen spent the night in the Royal train in a moorland siding, 
received at Wilmslow by Lieut.-Col. Egerton-Warburton, acting Lord Lieutenant of | and on June 2 inspected cotton mills. In a weaving shed she was shown how to 
Cheshire, and cheered by thousands on her drive to the depét, Dunham Park. The | start a loom, and discussed lip-reading—used for communication in the noisy sheds— 
investiture which she carried out after the inspection is a prerogative of the King, | with an operative. The tour ended with a civic reception in Manchester. Rain fell 
delegated to the Queen as Colonel-in-Chief of the Regiment. The silver centrepiece | continuously, but enthusiastic crowds waited patiently to greet her Majesty. 


THE QUEEN’S TWO-DAY TOUR OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE: A REGIMENTAL VISIT, AND INDUSTRIAL INSPECTIONS. 
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A DISCOURSE OF RIVERS. 





Neti . caiiilltasaiteaadl 


“ENGLISH RIVERS”: By JOHN RODGERS* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


M®* RODGERS begins his book on English rivers 

with a challenging statement: he says “‘ No 
other country has such a number and variety of 
rivers as England.’’ The “ variety ’’ may be admitted. 
No foreigner coming to England (or, still more, to 
Wales) could fail to be surprised at the quick and 
continual changes in the scenery : and changes in the 
scenery mean changes in the rivers—I shall never 
forget my astonishment when, after being brought up 
beside the roaring torrents of Devonshire, I found 
myself beside the scarcely-creeping waters of the 
But as for ‘‘ number,” I am not so sure. 


Cam. 
Mr. Rodgers means, I take it, number 
per square mile : and I can’t help think- 
ing that there are probably several 
countries, from Burma to Switzerland 
and Norway, which can vie with us 
in canalised moisture. Let it pass: 
Mr. Rodgers has arrested our attention, 
and now proceeds on his way. 

He has certainly covered his subject 
in what I believe to be an unprecedented 
way. He says: “It is extraordinary, 
when one considers the importance and 
great beauty of our English rivers, how 
little has been written about them, 
except the Thames, which has been fully 
chronicled. There are very few books 
on individual rivers and even fewer 
dealing with rivers collectively, and 
both smack either of the descriptive 
guide-book or the anglers’ vade mecum.”’ 
I think he has overlepked some books, 
notably those written and illustrated by 
Robert Gibbings and the courageous 
canoeing books of William Bliss, who has 


navigated every navigable canal and river in England, 
shot rapids on rapid English rivers which were never 
shot by any man before him, and recorded his ex- 
periences in perfect English prose. But, by and large, 





& 


THE MEDIAVAL BRIDGE OVER THE GREAT OUSE, 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 


he is right. We have not done justice to 
our rivers, either as our economic helpers 
or as objects of our exsthetic delight. 

Mr. Rodgers keeps a nice balance. For 
the muser over smooth-flowing waters, 
whose chief delight is to lean over a bridge, 
or drift in a boat, and watch the drinking 


knee-deep cows by the water- meadows 


and the swans floating ‘‘ double swan and 


shadow,” or wonder at loosestrife and 
sedge, dabchick, and sandpiper, he has 
eloquent But the beauty of 


water, whether cascading or gently flowing, 
whether overhung by trees or surrounded 
by rocks, mountains and wild moorlands, 
might have served him for an essay, but 
not for a book: too much of “all that” 
might have ended in sending us, as does the 
murmur and ripple of river-water, to sleep. 
He loves the rivers: but they do not present 
to him merely the one aspect which has 
been beheld by the painters, such as Turner 
and Constable, reproductions of whose 
masterpieces serve as a foil to the many 
beautiful photographs which illustrate his 
book, He sees them also as channels for 


trade, as determiners of the sites of towns, as homes 
for fish, as victims of pollution, as dumb third-parties 


THE OLD OUSE BRIDGE, -YORK: 


to ‘legal wrangles about all sorts of rights, and 
as things to be crossed by bridges, beautiful or useful 
or both, the earliest of which were built, like London 
Bridge, by priests. In other words, he covers the 
ground ; if I may be allowed to call water “‘ ground.” 

Many of the rivers are not what they were. Mr. 


tide. 


Rodgers has a good deal to say about pollution. Act 
after Act has been passed, and Committee after Com- ~ 
mittee has been established, with a view to preventing 
the poisoning of fish and the spreading of epidemics. 
“In 1921 the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
set up a Standing Committee on River Pollution, 





ART GALLERY. 


which comprised representatives of fishery interests 
and of the Federation of British Industries. Under 
this Committee many chemical surveys have been 
made of rivers, and the rivers have been classified 
-agcording to their degree of pollution into 

, three categories: (1) Rivers that are 
sufficiently pure to support a considerable 
stock of fish ; (z) Rivers that are polluted 
but still contain a certain number of fish ; 
(3) Rivers that are greatly polluted and 
contain few, if any, fish. In Class 1 are 
most of the Devonshire, Cornish, Dorset 
and Hampshire rivers (but not the lower 
reaches of the Itchen), many East Coast 
rivers, and also the Dove, the Manifold, 
the Tees (above Darlington), the 
Coquet, the Severn and the Wye. In 
Class 3 are the tidal portions of the 
Tyne, Don, Calder, Medway and Mersey.” 
Whitehall, after having seen the usual 
job of classifying and making statistics, 
was probably well satisfied with this 
sorting out of degrees of pollution: the 
task of prevention of pollution appears 
now to be divided between Local Authori- 
ties, who wish to pollute, and Fishery 
Boards, whose sole and meagre income 


AT 8ST. 


IVES, 





“A STRONG AND HANDSOME BRIDGE IN THE MIDDEST OF WHICH IS A LITTLE CHAPELLE 


AS AT BATHE FOR MASSE": THE OLD BRIDGE OVER THE BRISTOL AVON AT 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON, 


Reproductions from the book “ English Rivers" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Lid. 


is derived from licences to fish, and who consequently 
haven't the money to prosecute an offender. 
The salmon don't come up the Thames any more : 





*” English Rivers.” 
in Colour, 


By John Rodgers. 
(Batsford ; 18s.) 





164 Llustrations, some 


I don’t blame them, for I once had a house at Chiswick 
past which, for a week, I saw the same dead sheep, 


pale and inflated, 
with its legs upper- 
most, float up and 
down with every 
But the 
rivers will go on: 
the elements and 
contours will see 
to that, atom 
bomb or no atom 
bomb, people 
or no people. 


FROM A DRAWING BY THOMAS GIRTIN IN THE YORK CITY 


THE MEDIAZVAL FORTIFIED 






And they ™®- JOHN RODGERS, THE AUTHOR 
willstill OF THE BOOK “‘ ENCLISH RIVERS,” 
bear their REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 

i who was educated 
ancient at St. P ,, Lecmeoies 
names. Keble 4, is mow a 

There  ‘irector of a prominent firm of 
advertising agents. During the 
are people, pan Fy served i 0 veiny of 
bred i ‘ ic appointmen: a 
in the fhe F Office in 1939 and 
Whiggish, 1944-45. He & the euthor af 
- nglo- — = Me The » Old, Puli 
axon _ Schools 
tradition, English Woodland 
who believe 


that all the Ancient Britons were 
either exterminated by the German 
and Danish invaders, or driven into 


Jews, now invading Palestine for the 
second time, were not so silly as to 
kill all the original inhabitants: they 
made them “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” Had the Jutes, 
Angles and whatnots butchered all 


the inhabitants at sight, they obviously wouldn't 
have carried on the old names of the rivers. But 
those names are almost all ancient British names. 
A good many of them mean merely water: there 





TOLL ~- BRIDGE OVER 
AT MONMOUTH. 


THE MONNOW 


are Ouses and Avogs and Stours all over 
the place. And many of them mean I 
know not what. ~~. 

Mr. Rodgers produces a map (I wish it 
were on a larger scale, for many of my 
favourite small rivers are omitted) of England 
showing the rivers. The names of most of 
them carry us far behind the Normans, the 
Danes and the Saxons: they are curt, 
monosyllabic grunts, emitted by the 
men who built Stonehenge, whose blood 
flows in- most of our veins, but who 
could leave no documents to prove it. 
There are the Fal, the Taw, the Pang, 
the Ant, the Ock, the Sow, the Stort, 
the Nar, and many another. After sur- 
veying names like those, one feels, when 
encountering lovely names like Darent, 
Windrush and Evenlode, that these names 
must be fakes, made up by Ye Olde Mer- 
chants, or Pre-Raphaelite Poets. The Druids 
are with us still. ‘‘ Saxon and Norman and 
Dane are we,” wrote Lord Tennyson when 
he welcomed the beautiful Princess Alexandra 
to our shores. But he left out the earlier 
inhabitants, whose blood he doubtless 


shared, like the rest of us, and who named the 
rivers long before Saxon, Norman or Dane ever 
came here for loot. 

P.S.—I am obliged to admit that my own name 
is Norman. ™ 
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AN ANNUAL SARAWAK EVENT: 
SCENES AT THE CANOE RACES. 


SHOWING THE DR4GON FIGUREHEAD OF A LARGE DYAK 
CANOE WHICH TOOK PART IN THE REGATTA—-UNDERNEATH 1S 


TIED A BASKET OF FOOD TO PROPITIATE THE SPIRITS. SPORTS SUCH 


THEY 'RE OFF!”’: THE CANOES RACE DOWN RIVER TOWARDS SIBU TOWN. THE BANKS 
WERE LINED WITH CHINESE LAUNCHES WHICH WERE USED AS GRANDSTANDS. 


NAMED “ TUAN FISHER SRD," COMING ALONGSIDE 
IN POURING RAIN. 


VICTORIOUS SIXTY-PADDLE CANOE, 
AFTER THE RACE, WHICH HAD BEEN HELD 


THE 


In May, for the first time since 1941, a regatta was held in Sibu, capital of the Third 
Division of Sarawak. Mrs. H. M. Morrison, who sent us the above photographs, 
writes: “Sibu is on the Rejang River and the regatta is a traditional and annual 
festival. Some 200 canoes took part, some of them of great size containing up to 
sixty paddlers. The regatta, which is held to raise money for charity, also coincides 
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THE START OF THE RACE FOR THE PENGHULU’S CUP FOR 
CANCES OF FIFTEEN PADDLES. 
AS PILLOW-FIGHTING ON A GREASY POLE. 
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ATTENDED BY THE GOVERNOR: 
THE SIBU REGATTA, 


1948. 


A CHARMING DYAK VISITOR: MEMBERS OF THE 
PRINCIPAL RACES OF THE DIVISION, DYAKS, CHINESE, 
MELANAUS AND MALAYS, WERE AT THE REGATTA. 


BETWEEN RACES THERE WERE 


A CLOSE FINISH TO ONE OF THE RACES FOR THIRTY-PADDLE CANOES. 
DYAKS MET ON THE WHARF FOR A QUICK MEAL OF RICE. 


DURING RACES 


DAUGHTER OF THE GOVERNOR, PRESENTING THE REGATTA 
GOVERNOR HAD ATTENDED THE REGATTA. 


MISS ARDEN CLARKE, 
CUPS. IT WAS THE FIRST TIME THE 


with the meeting of the Divisional Council, an advisory body drawn proportionately 
from the various peoples of the Division. The regatta was considered a great success, 
although the weather was not always ideal. In addition to the canoe races, there 
were land, sports, football and tuba-fishing competitions, the latter being a system of 
spearing fish after they are stupefied by the introduction of tuba root into the water.” 











MAROONED ON THE VANPORT HOUSETOPS : SURVIVORS AWAITING RESCUE AND SURVEYING 


USELESS MASS OF METAL: SMASHED RAILWAY THE DEVASTATION CAUSED BY THE FLOODING OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 


LINES DANGLING IN THE 
FLOOD-WATERS OF VANPORT, 


THE FIRST TOWN TO BE OVERWHELMED. 


ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE SUBMERGED TOWN: THE ARROW (TOP, RIGHT) SHOWS 
THE SPOT WHERE THE EMBANKMENT WAS BREACHED BY THE FLOODED RIVER. 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF STRICKEN VANPORT ON MAY }3I, 


SHOWING THE SURVIVORS 
OF THE 


» > . 
DISASTER CLUSTERING ON THE RAILWAY EMBANKMENT AWAITING EVACUATION, 4 ¢ 
rr 


; 3 
oa 8 F- : ie al alta ’ ia é 

7 a a Li i \ % 

ee 


ee 


4 . sy Pe” 
RESCUING A WOMAN FROM THE ROOF OF HER HOUSE--ONE OF THE FLIMSY MUNTING FOR SURVIVORS: ONE OF THE RESCUE TEAMS, WHICH 
WOODEN BUILDINGS IN VANPORT TORN FROM THEIR FOUNDATIONS. : 


OF MEN WHO HAD LOST ALL THEIR POSSESSIONS IN THE DISASTER. 

On June | President Truman ordered “the full resources of the Federal Govern- been made. The Columbia, the second largest river in the United States on the 
ment" to be mobilised to aid in the Pacific North-West flood disaster. News of basis of the amount of water discharged, is at flood-level for 750 miles. On 
the widespread damage and loss of life caused by the floods is, at the time of May 31 the Columbia River burst its embankments and water swept through the 
writing, still coming in, and no reliable estimate of the total of lives lost has yet Streets of Vanport, a towm*of nearly 20,000 inhabitants in Northern Oregon, and 


(Continued opposite. 
WIPED OUT OF EXISTENCE IN A FEW MINUTES: THE U.S. TOWN OF VANPORT, WHICH WAS ANNIHILATED BY FLOODS. 


WERE COMPOSED 
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TRAPPED IN THE FLOOD-WATERS, WHICH LEFT A TRAIL OF DEATH AND 


te 


Continued. Pe 
uprooted the flimsy wooden buildings, most of which were constructed for temporary 


use during the war. Without any warning, the residents, who had been told only 
that morning that no danger was expected, saw water sweeping through their 
streets. Over 16,000 people were left homeless and hundreds, mostly children who 
were in the playgrounds, were swept away or trapped in the wreckage beneath the 
AND DESTRUCTION IN 


THE TRAIL OF DEATH 


DESTRUCTION : RESIDENTS OF VANPORT STRUGGLING IN THE SWIRLING WATERS. 


| 


THE OREGON FLOODS : 


5 
- 


Hes ME 4 
it : 


IN FLIGHT FROM THE FLOOD: MEN WADING THROUGH THE WATERS OF INUNDATED VANPORT, PAST ABANDONED CARS, ONE OF THEM CARRYING A CHILD. 
In Canada the armed Services joined in the fight against the worst floods 


water 
in the history of British Columbia. 
flood-waters, isolating all South-West 
the rest of Canada. At the time of writing, it is thought 
be cut off for another three weeks. 


POIGNANT SCENES IN THE FLOODED TOWN OF VANPORT. 


Railway lines were washed away by the 
British Columbia, including Vancouver, from 
that Vancouver will 
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A “LOST WORLD ”’ 
RECALLING THE 
FANTASIES OF 
H. G. WELLS: 
THE COLOMBIAN 
PARAMO WITH 
ITS GIGANTIC 
FRAILEJONES— 


PLANTS OVER 
16 ft. HIGH. 


LARGE mural recently 

installed at Chicago 
Natural History Museum and 
painted by the Museum’s staff 
artist, Arthur G. Rueckert, 
possesses both botanical and 
pictorial interest. It depicts a 
stene in the ‘“‘ paramo,” an 
ecological formation extending 
across northern South America 
from Venezuela to Colombia 
and southward to Peru and 
Bolivia and located at altitudes 
ranging from about~ 10,000 ft. 
above sea-level to 14,000 ft., 
the beginning of permanent 
snow. The mural shows a 
typical Colombian paramo, with 
its extraordinary plant life, and 
is based upon materials, photo- 
graphs and data obtained by 
Dr. José Cuatrecasas, Curator 
of Colombian Botany, over a 
period of years. Against a back- 
ground of mountains which in- 
clude the Pan de Azucar 
(15,600 ft.), with a table-like 
structure to the north called 
Pulpito del Diablo (Devil's 
Pulpit), rise the gigantic flower- 
heads of the frailejones on stems 
some 16 to 18 ft. high. These 
plants belong to the Composite 
family which includes the sun- 
flower, chrysanthemum and 
aster. In the frailejones the 
leaves are bunched at the top 
of the stem to form a rosette, 
and this stem may be short, in 
which case the rosette rests 
upon the ground, or it may 
grow to a considerable 
height, with the rosette at its 
tip. As the stem grows, new 
leaves appear and the old ones 
dry, but their densely-overlap- 
ping sheaths cover and protect 
the stem. When the /railejones 
bloom, the flower-stalks arise 
from the axils of the living 
leaves. In full flower the simi- 
larity of the flower-head to a 
small sunflower is evident. The 
rays are generally yellow, but 
in a few species are white. The 
plants are used in the paramos 
for a number of purposes—their 
resin in local industries; the 
wool of the leaves as stuffing 
for pillows and mattresses, and 
the stems in building shelters 
or small huts. Climatic con- 
ditions in the paramos are such 
that the plants have had to 
adapt themselves to the pre- 
vailing cold and wind and to 
withstand a low water supply. 
Consequently, the shrubs are 
small or densely branched with 
leaves like leather with revolute 
edges, needle-like and imbri- 
cated, or covered with hairs. 
The herbs have clustered basal 
leaves that form rosettes, or 
the plants are crowded as 
cushions, dense clumps, or com- 
pact turf. The frailejones, with 
their leaves and inflorescences 
covered with a mat of woolly 
hairs and the stems enveloped 
by a coat of withered leaves, 
lend incomparable beauty and 
exotic majesty to the paramo 

landscape of Colombia. 
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“FLYING WINDMILLS” 
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WHICH PROMISE DOOR-TO-DOOR AIR ! 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL 


¥ sate tne 


AIR INTAKE ) 
TO a ll / 


Ss 
7 ANO BRITISH MODIFICATIONS: 
a USED IN GPO. ” 
_ > a 
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NOW UNDER TEST AS A CARRIER OF THE ROYAL MAIL: TYPES NOW IN 





THE HELICOPTER, 








From the earliest days of flying—and even before heavier-than-air flight was almost miraculous manceuvrability, were confirmed and established in Britain m 
achieved—the helicopter, or rotating wing, principle has fascinated the experi- on June |, when the G.P.O. inaugurated a regular delivery and collection of of 
mental aeronaut and designer. Of recent years development has been very mails by helicopter. Extensive tests with dummy mails had already been th 
rapid, and although the United States are well ahead of us in production of made; this was the beginning of a three-months regular trial service over qT 
these craft—a number of the types shown above are of American origin—this a circular course based on Peterborough, carrying real mails. Despite low th 
country nevertheless has a number of notable products either flying or in cloud and violent thunderstorms, the first day's run was carried through to an 
construction, The significance and economic use of the helicopter, with its schedule without difficulty or incident; and speeded up deliveries of letters by ch 
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TRANSPORT: THE AIRCRAFT OF THE TENNIS-COURT AIRFIELD. 


Artist, G. H: Davis. 
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USE OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN -GREAT BRITAIN~AND THE TECHNIQUE OF THEIR FLIGHT. 


This is known as collective pitch control. The other control alters the angle of 
attack of the rotor blades during rotation, and is known as cyclic pitch control. 
The position of the rotor axis thrust relative to the helicopter's centre of 
gravity produces that component force which gives flight forward, backward 
The helicopter has two forms of flight, vertical or sideways as required. To combat torque in single-rotor helicopters, a 
achieved by | small rotor is usually set at the tail; but in some cases torque correction is 
contrived by means of a tail “ jet" or a small motor on a stub-wing 


of the problems of night-flight in helicopters are solved, a wide extension of 
the service may be looked for. The aircraft was a B.E.A. Westland Sikorsky. 


more than twelve hours. If this long-term test fulfils expectations and some | 
| 
The controls and flying technique of helicopters are naturally different from | 


those of fixed-wing aircraft. 
and translational, with separate controls. Vertical flight is 
changing the pitch of the main rotor blades to provide greater or lesser lift. | 
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THE SUGGESTED ALTERATION TO ST. PAUL’S: THE RE-DESIGNED HIGH ALTAR. 


ALLOWING A VIEW THROUGH 


TO THE APSE, AND INCORPORATING THE MAIN ATTRIBUTES OF WREN’S IDEAL: THE DESIGN 


FOR THE PROPOSED NEW HIGH ALTAR, WITH A BALDACHINO TO REPLACE THE PRESENT MASSIVE MARBLE REREDOS. 


The suggested alterations in the east end of St. Paul's Cathedral accord with what 
is known of Wren's intentions, as well as permit the formation of the American 
Memorial Shrine in the apse. The proposed new high altar would be placed just 
east of the present one and be surmounted by a baldachino or ciborium. The 
baldachino would stand centrally under the coffered arch separating the apse from 
the easternmost bay of the choir. It would incorporate the main attributes of 
Wren's ideal, according to “ Parentalia'’ (memoirs of the Wren family compiled 


by the architect's son, Christopher), the baldachino “ of four pillars wreathed,” the 
canopy, rich decoration and sculpture, and the material would be of oak, toned 
to harmonise with the stalls and organ-case, and embellished with gilding and 
(in places) other colours. The altar would stand at a slightly lower level than at 
present, with five instead of seven steps above the main sanctuary floor, so 
grouped that the whole floor area in the easternmost bay of the choir would be 
unobstructed. The drawing we reproduce is by Reginald Kirby, A.R.1.B.A. 
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REPLACEMENT OR REPAIR? ST. PAUL’S REREDOS BEFORE. THE WAR. 
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POSSIBLY NOT IN HARMONY WITH SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN’S INTENTIONS: THE HIGH ALTAR AND REREDOS OF ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL, DESIGNED BY THOMAS GARNER IN 1888, AS IT WAS BEFORE SUFFERING BOMB DAMAGE. 


The announcement on May 31 by the Dean of St. Paul's that important changes 
are to be made in the Cathedral, is of universal interest. One of the changes 
proposed is the removal of the marble reredos. In their report to the Dean and 
Chapter, Mr. S. E. Dykes Bower, consultant architect, and Mr. W. Godfrey Allen, 
surveyor to the fabric, took into consideration the bomb damage to the reredos in 
October 1940, the requirements of the proposed American Memorial Chapel in the 
apse, and the possibility of providing a more spacious sanctuary. The reredos 


could be restored, but the architects recommend its removal. in “ Parentalia” the 
altar, as visualised by Wren, would have stood under a stately baldachino, and it 
is believed he intended it to be the climax of a vista down the Cathedral. This 
was, however, interrupted by an organ screen and the altar design was modest. 
When, 150 years later, the screen was removed, a more important setting for the 
altar was required, and the present reredos, which in the opinion of the architects, 
conflicts with the lucidity of Wren's architecture, was erected. 
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THE WOR OF SCIENCE. 








SHARKS IN BRITISH WATERS. 

VERY spring basking-sharks invade the seas round these islands. Usually the invasion 
receives little attention ; but there have been occasions in the past when the event 
was signalised by something approaching scare-headlines. Perhaps to-day the potential 
danger from man’s own misdeeds and inventions has eclipsed any feeling of terror that 
natural phenomena might be expected to arouse. At all events, a shark in British waters 
is no longer labelled “ fierce”’ or ‘“‘ man-eating.” Certainly the large shark that chose 
Tor Bay recently for its temporary hunting-ground and upset the equilibrium of the local 
fishermen and broke their nets, was rewarded with a mere three lines in small type in the 

evening paper, and was called simply a shark. 

These regular visitors, the basking-sharks, are among the largest and paradoxically the 
least harmful of sharks, although of formidable size. Up to 40 ft. or more long, and scaling 
up to 44 tons, they are found in temperate waters in both hemispheres, and are particularly 
common in the North Atlantic. Their rivals for size are the whale-sharks, which, up to 
50 ft. in length and correspondingly more bulky, frequent the warmer waters of the Atlantic, 
Indian and Pacific Oceans, and the man-eater, or great white shark, up to 40 ft. long, which 
again is found in tropical seas, hardly ever straying into temperate zones. 

Although basking-sharks were formerly extensively fished, and still are to some extent, 
our knowledge of their habits is compara- iienaee . eines 
tively slight. There seems to be an annual | 
migration from the Atlantic to the west 
coast of Ireland, thence to the western isles 
of Scotland and on to Norway, which is 
reached in August. But, as in all such large- 
scale movements, there are erratic outliers 
of the main stream. Some basking-sharks 
find their way to the south-west coasts of 
England ; others have been recorded from 
various points off the coasts of Wales and 

and afew find their way down into 
the North Sea. The purpose or cause of the 
migration is, however, not fully understood, 
although it may be presumed to be corre- 
lated with the movements of the plankton 
on which the beasts feed. 

The former fisheries were located off the 
west coast of Ireland and off Norway, and in 
more recent years we have had that excellent 
film, ‘‘ Man of Aran,” with its vivid portrayal 
of the method of catching these sharks. 
Harpooning the basking-shark appears to 
be not without a fair risk. The shark can 
be approached in a boat and appears to be 
little disturbed by the presence of human 
beings, but if the harpooner fails to find a 
vulnerable spot in the spine or the intestines, 
or due caution is not exercised, the fish may 
‘stave in the boat with a blow of the tail.” 
When struck it will rush to the bottom, 
taking with it 100 to 200 fathoms of line, 
there to rub its wound on the ground in an 
effort to dislodge the harpoon. Although 
this species of shark is less numerous than 
formerly, on account of the fishery, it is 
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—~| NOTES FOR THE NOVEL-READER. 
oa °c eeu ~ 
FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
POET'S novel is a pleasant thing to meet with, in the long ranks of homespun or, alas, 
utility stuff. It need not be a great novel, if it is silk for once, and has an aura of light. 
In the very first page of ‘‘ The Conversation,’ by Conrad Aiken (Rodney Phillips and Green ; 
10s. 6d.), this different texture can be felt. Its progress is rather musical than strictly 
dramatic, and indeed the writer calls it ‘‘a domestic symphony.”’ Tip and Enid Kane 
have been falling out. Tip is a painter, and they live in a Cape Cod village because that is 
what he feels right for htm ; but Enid has flown up in arms against the whole plan. Her 
immediate grievance is that Jim Connor has arrived in the neighbourhood with a rather 
squalid houseful of ‘“‘ bohemians.’”’ And Jim, that kindly, simple creature, is a practising 
anarchist, who robs department stores to set up the poor and needy—usually 4rtists of the 
least deserving type. In Enid’s New England eyes he is a common thief; that 
Tip should persist in knowing him is unfair to her and to their little girl. In 
fact, she won’t have it. And then comes a denunciation of every feature in their 
jomt lives. From room to room she renews the conflict—‘‘ And another thing . . .” 
“I should have thought...’ and so on. This maddening. performance lasts fo 
twenty-four hours. At last, when Tip, who loves her deeply and is not blameless, 
has been goaded into equal ferocity, it ends in a gush of tears and a prolonged embrace. 

" ‘ icemeae ™ . We see it all through Tip’s eyes : Enid 
pathetic, beautiful in anger, little Buzzer’s 
divine immunity, poor Jim’s Utopia gone 

much more than that. Nothing 
in the quarrel itself is more vivid than the 
first night-scene : Cape Cod in the astound- 
ing moonlight, with the crickets chirping 
like mad, and the house, under its ‘‘ moon- 
charmed poplars,” like a sunken ship—lost 
and small. And Buzzer walking in her 
sleep, bolt upright, but swaying gently, as 
though rooted in running water: and the 
planting of a hundred lilacs under the moon. 
This night-piece is the most dazzling ; but 
every detail, indoors or out—the golden 
drifting of the leaves, or the fog-bright 
morning, or the candles steady as peacock’s 
eyes—every moment has a touch of magic. 
And so it should, for it is the vision of a 
painter in love. Tip adores his wife and 
child, adores this corner of earth, and so 
of course they are clothed in wonder. Not 
that his imagination is syrupy; as a 
corrective to the moonlight planting there 
is always the little god Bill Pepoon, who 
sprang up from the ground aud whose réle 
is to clean out earth-closets. 

“ Country Place,’’ by Ann Petry (Michael 
Joseph ; 9s. 6d.), is coarser fare, and to 
those who read the author’s novel of 
Harlem it may be disappointing ; in that, 
the subject went a long way. However, 
she remains a gifted story-teller, with a 
knack for the seamy side. 

“Country Place” is the story of a 
hurricane, and simultaneous uprush of 
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THE LOWER JAWS OF THE BASKING-SHARK (TOP) AND THE CARNIVOROUS SHARK COMPARED: A PHOTOGRAPH hidden passions, in the town of Lennox 
’ 


still not rare, and although only solitary |, ,usrraTinG THE PEARSOME CONICAL RAZOR-EDGED TERTH OF THE LATTER AMD THE EXCERDINGLY SMALL COWICAL . ‘ 
TEETH OF THE LARGE, BUT HARMLESS, PLANKTON FEEDER. Connecticut—as narrated by the druggist, 


Photograph by Maurice G. Sawyers. 


individuals are usually reported, or at most 
groups of two or three, they can sometimes 
be seen in shoals of up to a hundred. 

There is little to distinguish the basking-shark from 
the general run of its kind. There is the same torpedo 
shape, with the triangular dorsal fin, but the large 
mouth, instead of being armed with razor-edged teeth 
of conspicuous proportions, contains a number of ex- 
ceedingly small conical teeth. Another characteristic 
feature is the series of external gill-clefts which extend, 
five in number, on each side of the throat, almost from the 
mid-dorsal to the mid-ventralline. In the predatory sharks 
the gifl-slits are nothing like so evident. The smril, 
functionless teeth coupled with the unusually large gill-slits 
are related to the feeding habits, for the diet consists 
mainly of the small, shrimp-like copepods living in the 
surface waters of the sea. In other sharks, except the 
whale-shark, feeding and breathing are two separate 
operations. The food is bitten off and swallowed. To 
breathe, water is taken in at the mouth and passed into 
the pharynx, whence it returns once more to the sea 
through the gill-slits, On the way, however, it passes 
across the gills to oxygenate the blood. 

In the basking-shark and the whale-shark, on the other 
hand, the inner entrances to the gill chambers are beset 
with numerous gill-rakers lying across the openings in the 
pharynx to form a sieve. Curiously enough, the structure 
of the gill,-akers is very near that of the teeth, consisting 
of rods 4 vo 6 ins. long constructed of dentine. Taking 


a gulp of sea-water, the basking-shark feeds and breathes SHOWING THE DIFFERENCE IN THE GAPE OF THE MOUTH AND THE GILL - SLITS: 
in one, the water passing through the sieve formed by the OUTLINE DRAWINGS OF THE BASKING-SHARK (ABOVE) AND THE MAN-EATER (BELOW). like. 
In the “ World of Science” article on this 
capture of a basking-shark at Tor Bay od 
yh eS Se ~ Ly the Principal of a woman's college that bears her name. 


gill-rakers across the gills and out through the gill-slits, 
but the small floating organisms, the plankton, are pian ss + op ball 





who has little to do with it, but inhabits 

every character in turn as if he had made 
them. This piece of clumsiness is a gratuitous and basic 
flaw in a well-made plot. The local taxi-driver—genius, 
as it were, of small-town snooping—has a fairer claim to 
omniscience ; he sniffs out everything that is derogatory 
or can give pain, and his avocation is to give as much 
pain as possible. When Johnnie Roane comes back from 
the war, it is the Weasel who collects him—and con- 
trives, within a short ride, to spoil his homecoming, to 
put him out of conceit with Lennox, and to insinuate 
that his darling Glory is in love with the garage man. 
Quite true. In fact, she is a lying little tramp; and 
her mother, Lil, who has caught the very eligible Mearns 
Gramby, is an empty-headed leech and would-be 
murderess ; and Mrs. Gramby senior, that fine old dame 
whom we are told to admire, is a domestic tyrant and 
a glutton of an ignoble type. The Weasel does not 
seem to be far wrong about human nature. 

The storm, collaborating with his own efforts, brings 
all this evil to a head, and after, a final plunge into 
grotesque and truly Weasel-like melodrama, the good 
begin to settle down. But who are they ? Mrs. Gramby’s 
picturesque servants—and Johnnie Roane. Asa kid he 
“ read too much,” and now he wants to be a painter ; so 
we are told. But after Tip Kane, he won't quite do. 

“Safe to Rest,’’ by Lesley Cheyne (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 9s. 6d.), is the record of a biographical 
exhumation: if not a thriller, yet essentially thriller- 
Harriet Leyburn was a Yorkshire girl of good 

. Dr. M. Burton records the recent family, a distinguished novelist, and a pioneer of 
recalls the time when such an event education for women ; her life is now being written by 


trapped on the inner sides of the rakers, whence they are, in fact, quite harmless and feed on plankton, and can be distinguished from the 


pass to the stomach, vee Same & 
Cetorhinus maximus, the fisherman prefers the more 

picturesque basking-shark, a name derived from the habit of lying motionless at the surface 
with the triangular dorsal fin and, at most, a part of the back exposed. The presumption 
is that they are basking in the sun. Whether there is anything in this is uncertain. On 
the other hand, it cannot be far from the truth to say that a fish capable of simultaneous 
feeding and breathing, combining these processes in the same actions and with the same 
expenditure of energy, should as a matter of course have time to spare at the surface. 
Whatever be the case, however, it is of interest to note its alternative nickname, the Sun- 
fish, which clearly expresses the accepted idea. At the same time, it can be pointed out 
that sunfish should be applied more properly to Mola mola, the curious half-ton fish with 
the discoid body and prominent dorsal fin, which “ basks” at the surface in tropical seas, 
and but rarely wanders into temperate waters. 

It is customary in these days to place a greater emphasis than formerly on utilitarian 
values, so perhaps we may turn aside from the strictly zoological consideration of the shark to 
see what commercial value it may possess. To begin with, the several tons of flesh are edible, 
though it is doubtful whether, could it be placed on the market, it would meet with any better 
reception than whalemeat has received. The liver may yield as much as 100 gallons or more 
of oil which, curiously enough, is without vitamin, The offal and, more especially, the carti- 
laginous skeleton, would be rich in phosphates and capable of providing excellent fertilisers. 
Finally, so large a body would provide a fair area of skin, useful as shagreen, The main diffi- 
culty in the way of using such products is that these sharks are caught only in ones and 
twos, except in isolated places like the western isles of Scotland, where transport creates a 
considerable difficulty in any commercial venture. Mavaice’ Burton, D.Sc. 





carnivorous sharks by the e fare of the mouth and the series of external gill-clefts If only, thinks Dr. Relton, she had been less encased in 
The zoologist has christened this harmless giant of Ee from the mid to the respectability ! What is there to say? A foreign tour, 


Y a couple of books, a rather late marriage with a school- 
master—then she died. The only romantic note is that her husband was broken up. 
There might be something there.... , 

In pursuit of it, she seeks out the lonely cottage where Robert Andrews retired to die. 
And there the truth falls into her lap. All done up in oilcloth—Harriet’s journal, and a 
few bewildering letters, and finally the narrative of Robert Andrews. “ It was then that I 
first knew clearly that I must kill my wife. . . .". Perhaps ‘an old device, but not outworn. 
Step by step we dog this “ strait-laced Victorian,” this frightful, maniac personality, by 
her poison-trail across Europe ; a process far more exciting than the run of detective novels. 
Crudity there is—for instance, Harriet's journal is quite unworthy of her ; but she herself, 
at times, has so much reality that it seems a pity to have sunk her in the mere yarn. 

This is a lamentable week for women. In “ Death and the Bright Day,’’ by Mary Fitt 
(Macdonald ; 8s. 6d.), we have another clear case of poison-ivy : a plump enchantress named 
Cara Morell, who, like hemlock, destroys her victims from the feet up. Oscar Seaborne 
meets her in the pub the very first night. He has come down to this fishing village to 
look into the death of his benefactor, Grey Halkett—not that there seems to be a problem, 
Grey killed himself; he had been infamously used, and so he took poison. But Oscar had 
a share in.the blame, and wants to know how much. He appeals to Cara for help ; and 
Cara simply reaches out her tentacles and encloses him. While Cara’s abject husband 
asks him to stay. The next thing is a case for Superintendent Mallett, an actual murder. 
But the whole development is much too close-knit and psychological to be sketched in outline. 
Mary Fitt has the distinction of an artist, and no mere puzzle-monger ; only I sometimes 
think that puzzle-making ought to keep by itself. K. Joun. 
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LEE TREASURES IN CANADA: 

THE GIFT TO HART .HOUSE, 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 





DRINKING HORN. AN OX-HORN IN ITS NATURAL STATE, 
MOUNTED IN SILVER-GILT. ENGLISH. MIDDLE OF THE 
FOURTEENTH CENTURY. HEIGHT, 10} INS. LENGTH 13 INS. 





So 
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COCONUT CUP AND COVER WITH SILVER-GILT MOUNTS. A 
FINE EXAMPLE OF ENGLISH WORK, DATING FROM ABOUT 1450. 
HEIGHT 11} INS. 


COCONUT CUP WITH SILVER-GILT MOUNTS: ROYAL PERSONAGES 
ARE DEPICTED IN MEDALLIONS ON FOOT AND STEM. GERMAN 
(NUREMBERG), 1530. HEJGHT 10} INS. 


ENAMEL ROUNDEL. VIRGIN AND CHILD. ENAMEL ON COPPER 
AFTER A LOST ORIGINAL OF -THE MASTER OF FLEMALLE. 
FRENCH. MID-FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 54 INS. DIAMETER. 





DIANA ON A STAG. SILVER-GILT JEWELLED. GERMAN. 
¢. 1580. BY MATHEUS WALLBAUM OF AUGSBURG. HAS 
MECHANISM TO SET IT IN MOTION. HEIGHT 14 INS. 


FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. THE FIGURES OF SILVER ARE 
APPLIED ON COPPER-GILT. FRENCH. EARLY FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY. LENGTH 18 INS. HEIGHT 21 INS. 





A CHINESE PORCELAIN BOX OF THE MING DYNASTY WHITE GERMAN EARTHENWARE JUG WITH SILVER-GILT RELIQUARY. ENAMEL ON COPPER-GILT. SHOWING THE 

(1368-1644). BLUE AND WHITE IN AN ELABORATE ENGLISH ENGLISH MOUNTS BY A GOLDSMITH USING A THREE- MAG! AND THE VIRGIN AND CHILD WITHIN A MANDORLA. 

SILVER-GILT SETTING OF ABOUT 1570, MEIOGHT 52 INS. TREFOULS MARK. THE JUG OF SIEGBURG WARE, MADE FRENCH. SCHOOL or LIMOGES. EARLY THIRTEENTH 
LENGTH 5 INS. BY HANS HILGERS, 1589. MEIONT If INS. CENTURY. MEIGHT 9 INS. BASE 74 Ins. 


The late Lord Lee of Fareham and Lady Lee became interested in Hart House, members of the University of Toronto. The collection, which consists chiefly of 
University of Toronto, Canada, when they visited the institution some years ago, and medieval and renaissance metalwork, jewellery and manuscripts, is a most important 
were impressed with the ideas which prompted its creation. As a direct result of addition to the cultural resources of the University. On this page we reproduce a 
this interest, Hart House has now received a splendid selection of works of art from | selection of the fine pieces from this magnificent gift. The coconut cup with silver- 
the famous Lee collection.as a gift from the late Lord Lee and from Lady Lee of | gilt mounts made in Nuremberg in 1530 bears on the foot and stem medallions of 
Fareham. H.E. the Governor-General of Canada, Viscount Alexander of Tunis, | the Emperors Charlies V., Ferdinand, Maximilian |. and other contemporary royal 
performed the opening ceremony on May 29, and the objects which make up this personages, and inside the cover is a medallion of Charles V. wearing the collar of 
fine gift are now housed in a room in Hart House, an institution built by the Massey | the Golden Fleece. It may have been a present from the Emperor on the occasion 
Foundation as a cultural and recreational centre for undergraduates and senior ‘| of the crowning of his brother, King Ferdinand. 
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WAR’S MEMORIES AND ITS AFTERMATH 
THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF D-DAY. 


THE FINAL MOMENTS OF A FAMOUS BATTLE-CRUISER’S LIFE: THE CEREMONY AT THE LAST 
PAYING-OFF OF H.M.S. RENOWN. IN BACKGROUND, THE AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE SHIP UNICORN. 
At sunset on June | the 30,750-ton battle-cruiser Renown, sister-ship of Repulse, which was lost in 1941, was paid 


off for the last time in a moving ceremony at Plymouth. Des originally as a battleship, she was redesigned 


as a battle-cruiser and was completed in 1916. SOUNDING H.M.S. RENOWN’S LAST BELL IN THE CEREMONIES WHICH ‘MARKED THE LAST 


MOMENTS OF THE BATTLE-CRUISER’S THIRTY-TWO YEARS’ LIFE AS A FIGHTING-SHIP. 


IN MEMORY OF A GREAT DAY AND A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT: FIELD MARSHAL LORD 
.MONTGOMERY UNVEILING A MEMORIAL BLOCK ON THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF D-DAY. ee 
Four years to the day, joe 6, after the setting-out from the South Coast of the it invasion Armada, the ae ag 


commander of that exploit, Lord Montgomery, unveiled at Portsmouth a memorial of the force’s departure. * NEA ee 


byt Tacing Southeea Ae ge FY pip yh en hedge «= Fm THE AFTERMATH OF THE INVASION OF NORMANDY: M. AURIOL, THE FRENCH PRESIDENT, 


Lord ‘Mayor of Portsmouth presided, and a crowd estimated at 25,000 was there to witness the occasion. LAYING THE FIRST STONE IN THE RECONSTRUCTION SCHEME AT WAR-BATTERED LISIEUX. 
The week-end which included June 6 and marked the fourth anniv: of the Allied invasion of Normandy was the occasion 
of a visit to some of the — famous battlefields there by the French President, M. Vincent Auriol. On the day 
following the ceremony we show above, M. Auriol, accompanied by the British and Canadian Ambassadors, visited Caen, 

“ Pegasus Bridge,” Hermanville, Bayeux Port-en-Bassin. On June 6 he went with the U.S. Ambassador 

to St. L6é, Utah Beach, Carentan and rE. 
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PRINCESS ELIZABETH TAKING THE SALUTE OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS COm- bs 

RADES' ASSOCIATION AT A MARCH-PAST OUTSIDE BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON JUNE 6, FOUR YEARS AFTER THE ORDERED PANDEMONIUM WHICH BEGAN THE LIBERATION OF “FORTRESS 
On June 6 Princess Elizabeth, who is Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, was t at an after- EUROPA": THE D-DAY BEACHES ON THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE INVASION, WITH GUNS, 
noon service of her t's Comrades’ Association at the Royal Mili Chapel, Ww VEHICLES AND BLOCK-SHIPS, WEED-COVERED AND OVERGROWN WITH SEA-SHELLS, AS THE ONLY 
Barracks, and subsequently took the salute at a march-past outside Buckingham LANDMARKS IN THE PEACEFUL SCENE. 
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2" HISTORIC PAGEANTRY AND MODERN PLANS: 
NOTABLE OCCASIONS AND EVENTS OF TO-DAY. 


ONE OF THE NINE CHURCHES AND CHAPELS WHICH WOULD BE INUNDATED AS A RESULT A PICTURESQUE VILLAGE WHICH WOULD, DISAPPEAR AS A RESULT OF THE 
OF THE PROPOSED ENBORNE VALLEY RESERVOIR SCHEME: ST. PETER’S, BRIMPTON, HANTS. CONSTRUCTION OF THE ENBORNE VALLEY RESERVOIR: KINGSCLERE, HANTS. 


The inhabitants of En- 
borne 


acres, 

people homeless and 

engulfing nine churches 
and chapels. 
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EX-KING MICHAEL OF RUMANIA AND PRINCESS ANNE OF THE HELICOPTER ROYAL MAIL: THE WESTLAND S/KORSKY TAKING OFF WITH ITS progeny IN THE THREE-MONTH 
TED BY THE 6.P.0. ON ; 
“PARMA : LEAVING GENEVA FOR ATHENS. EXPERIMENTAL SERVICE INAUGURA 
mip nt mai perimental scheduled service with real mails 
The easeguete train services, 
; , el Cromer, . Thetford, Harleston, 
272 miles were Gown to schedule without incident, despite low cloud 


at 
Beccles . 
a acres a Pops =" yo be Types of helicopter in use or construction in Britain are shown on pages 
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FROM THE COOK COLLECTION: FINE SPANISH PICTURES AT GUILDHALL. 


, ™~ vs 
a. y 
= Pee ts. es 

& a F 


“cHaos”’; A PANEL FROM THE RETABLO MAYOR 
OF THE CATHEDRAL OF CIUDAD RODRIGO, BY 
“ THE HEALING OF BARTIMAUS we ; BY FERNANDO GALLEGOS FERNANDO GALLEGOS, WITH ASSISTANTS. IT SYM- “THE BIRTH OF EVE” : ONE OF THE PANELS FROM THE 
(c. 1445-C. 1532), WITH ASSISTANTS. A PANEL FROM THE BOLISES ORDER BEING CALLED’ FROM CHAOS. GALLEGOS RETABLO MAYOR OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. THE 
RETABLO MAYOR OF THE CATHEDRAL OF CIUDAD RODRIGO. vet RS =. E SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OWL AWAITS ELUCIDATION. 








“THE CIRCUMCISION "'; FROM THE CIUDAD RODRIGO 
CATHEDRAL RETABLO MAYOR: AN UNUSUAL TREAT- 
MENT OF THE SUBJECT WHICH CAN BE CONFIDENTLY 


ATTRIBUTED TO FERNANDO GALLEGOS HIMSELF. “THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN”; A PANEL FROM THE 


“THE DESCENT FROM THE CROSS "’: A PANEL FROM THE 

RETABLO MAYOR OF CIUDAD RODRIGO WHICH IS ATTRI- z GALLEGOS CIUDAD RODRIGO RETABLE EXECUTED BETWEEN 

BUTED IN PART TO PEDRO BELLO. GALLEGOS HAD | 1480-1485. IT REMAINED IW SITU TILL NEARLY THE 
VARIOUS ASSISTANTS. / END OF THE I7TH CENTURY. 


“ $0-CALLED ‘SELF-PORTRAIT OF MURILLO.’ THE IWS- “CHRIST AMONG THE DOCTORS"; A PANEL FROM “ PORTRAIT OF VELASQUEZ.” THIS PAINTING HAS BEEN 
CRIPTION 18 A LATER ADDITION, AND THE WORK, THOUGH THE GALLEGOS RETABLE, THE ELEVEN PANELS ARE TENTATIVELY ASSIGNED TO JUAN DE PAREJA (1606-1670),- 
POSSIBLY BY MURILLO, CANNOT BE A SELF-PORTRAIT. ILLUSTRATED ON THIS AND THE FACING PAGE, THE MULATTO SLAVE OF VELASQUEZ, 

The exhibition of Spanish and Dutch Paintings from the Cook Collection at Velasquez (1599-1660) is tentatively attributed by Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith to 
Guildhall Art Gallery will continue until June 26. It has been arranged through Juan de Pareja, the painter's mulatto slave, subject of a portrait in Lord 
the generosity of Sir Francis Cook, Bart., and the Trustees, with the partici- Radnor's collection. The so-called self-portrait of Murillo (1617-1682) may be by 
pation of the Arts Exhibitions Bureau, and the exhibits include the eleven panels that artist, but a comparison with Lord Spencer's authentic Murillo self-portrait 
by Fernando Gallegos from the Ciudad Rodrigo Retable. The portrait of at Althorp demonstrates that it does not represent Murillo himself. 
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“THE FEAST IN THE HOUSE OF SIMON ”; BY FERNANDO GALLEGOS (c. 1445-C. 1532) 
(WITH ASSISTANTS), ONE OF THE PANELS FROM THE CIUDAD RODRIGO RETABLE. “THE LAST JUDGMENT": FROM THE GALLEGOS CIUDAD RODRIGO RETABLE. THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE FLEMISH MASTER, DIERICK BOUTS IS APPARENT IN THIS COMPOSITION. 


“ CHRIST AND THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA.” THIS IS ONE OF THE FINEST COMPOSITIONS “THE RAISING OF LAZARUS.” THE ELEVEN SURVIVING PANELS FROM THE CIUDAD 
IN THE CIUDAD RODRIGO RETABLE SURVIVING SERIES OF ELEVEN PANELS. THE RODRIGO RETABLE IN THE COOK COLLECTION ARE THE FINEST SERIES OF SPANISH 
TREATMENT OF THE DRAPERIES SHOULD BE NOTED. PRIMITIVES FROM A SINGLE SOURCE IN ONE COLLECTION OUTSIDE SPAIN. 


Mr. S. C. Kaines Smith, M.B.E., M.A, F.S.A., Keeper of the Cook Collection, Countries, especially D k Bouts and Roger van der Weyden, yet he was a 
writes in his catalogue for the Guildhall Loan Exhibition of Spanish and Dutch strongly individual and conspicuous Spanish artist." No series of Spanish 
Pictures, “ Gallegos was the principal and by far the most prolific artist of the Primitive pictures from a single source, comparable with the Callegos panels, 


Hispano-Flemish group of painters in the second half of the fifteenth and, early exists in any collection outside Spain, and only one has previously been exhibited 
zinteenth centuries. He was strongly influenced by the painters of the Low publicly. The retable originally covered the entire arch of the Cathedral Choir apse. 














MICHING MALLECHO.- 
HE late and much-beloved romantic actor Matheson Lang 


rubbishy play from the Italian called ‘‘ Carnival,’ in which he was an actor playing 
Othello who was jealous, really jealous, of his wife, who was the actress playing Desdemona. 
He therefore strangled her in earnest at the end of the fifth act one evening, and took the 
Mr. Walkley next morning skewered 
“* If you were playing Othello to your wife’s 


curtain-call by himself, Desdemona being defunct. 
this drama on a stiletto of observant criticism : 
Desdemona, and you happened for reasons good or bad to be 


Othello, it is conceivable that you might turn the stage murder into a real one. 
but hardly, we think, probable. For your homicidal frenzy to synchronise exactly with 


a particular moment of the last act, a rather unlikely 
combination of contributory causes would be needed.” 

The plot of “A Double Life,” the new film starring 
Ronald Colman, is rather different, but not so very different. 
We have again an actor who is a popular Othello and his 
actress-wife who is his Desdemona and of whom he is 
insanely jealous. One difference is that he is insane, really 
insane, as well as jealous. Another is that, instead of 
strangling his wife (though he does attempt this), he contents 
himself with stabbing himself, really stabbing himself, on 
Othello’s last line : ‘‘ And smote him—thus!" Once again 
we felt that for the actor’s suicidal frenzy to synchronise 
exactly with a particular moment of the last act, a rather 
unlikely combination of contributory causes would be needed. 

Some minor details of the film’s direction worried me 
here far more than the general unlikeliness of the whole 
scene. Granting the thing to have happened thus, would not 
the stage-manager or the house-manager have announced, 
at the least, an “ accident” to the frenziedly applauding. 
house? We were supposed to be in a fashionable New York 
theatre. All that happened was that the curtain, in response 
to the applause, repeatedly rose on a completely empty 
stage, all the actors being cluttered round the dying Othello 
in the wings, too horrified to take a call. In these circum- 
stances I cannot believe that some announcement would not 
have been made, or insisted upon, by the audience, the more 
especially since the New York newspapers would have the 
event in print and on sale almost before that 
audience had poured on to Broadway. Another 
detail that kept me comparatively, with the 
audience, unconcerned about the catastrophe was 
that the dying Othello was given no medical 
attention whatsoever, but lay presumably bleeding 
to death-with a Colmanesque smile of general 
forgiveness on his lips. A doctor did arrive but, 
to my astonishment, he gave up Othello for dead 
at a glance, and stood throughout the scene two 
yards away while Desdemona dropped liquid 
tears on the dying man’s face, hands, and bosom, 
and practically smothered him with final caresses. 

There ought to be a word “ screeny “to apply 
to certain films, just as we apply the word 
** stagey ” to certain plays. There being no such 
word, I here and now coin it. ‘‘ A Double Life ”’ 
is a thoroughly screeny film, which will be an 
immense popular success for that very reason. 
Garson Kainin and his brilliant actress-wife, 
Ruth Gordon, wrote the script, and George Cukor 
directed the film. Now Mr. Kainin is a friend 
of mine and a man full of mischief, gaiety and 
charm, and Mr. Cukor, whom I sat next to at a 
luncheon-party in London less than a year ago, is 
a man cram-full of urbanity, wit and intelligence. 
Therefore I take it upon myself to suggest that 
the trio responsible for this film, with abundant 
assistance from Mr. Colman, have set out to make 
a great, pulsating, popular film that will delight 
everybody in the world except the critics. They 
wholly succeed. But I refuse to believe that 
Mr. Kainin’s tongue was not ‘in his left cheek, 
Mr. Cukor’s in his right cheek, and Miss Gordon's ever so 
slightly protruding at the mighty-public that throws its arms 
wide open to receive a film so utterly screeny. 

Incidentally, I thought Mr. Colman rather more convincing 
as Othello (because he tried so hard) than as the popular actor 
Anthony John (where, as usual, he did not try at all, but 
merely beamed and twinkled with that wonted mature charm 
of his), And I thought Signe Hasso, who was his divorced but 
beloved wife on the screen and his Desdemona on the stage, 
the least spirited of the many spiritless Desdemonas I have set 
eyes on; in a word, eminently smotherable. ‘ This is miching 
mallecho: it means mischief,” quoth Hamlet-(in the play, if not 
in the film !), And so quoth I of “A Double Life,” and especially 
of its scenes from “ Othello.” Let me, by the way, not be 
understood to imply that the notion for ‘A Double Life” 
borrows from the old play of which Matheson Lang made such 
a popular success. The general idea of an actor killing his wife 
or killing himself on the stage is at least as old as the opera “I 
Pagliacci,” and probably very much older. The fact that the play 
within the play is“ Othello” in both cases is a natural coincidence. 

I wonder how many of my readers who have seen the delight- 
ful film recently made from Peter Blackmore's “‘ Miranda "— 
with Glynis Johns quite irresistibly arch as a mermaid brought 
ashore in Cornwall—were reminded as much as I was of a fan- 
tastic novel published by H. G. Wells in the year 1902. This 
is ‘‘ The Sea Lady,"’ which I have just re-read with the liveliest 
pleasure. Exdéept that Wells’s novel is distinctly wittier than 
Mr. Blackmore's play and film, the plots run on similar lines, 
Wells, in fact, might have been describing Miss Johns’s deli- 
ciously demure creature with the tail when he wrote the words : 
“She sat up on the couch, drew the antimacassar modestly 
over her deformity, and sometimes looked sweetly down and 
sometimes openly and trustfully into Mrs, Bunting’s face.” 
The Wellsian mermaid, wearying of immortality, came ashore 
in search of a soul; but the Blackmore mermaid seems to want 
nothing except a spot, or several spots, of warm, unfishy affec- 
tion, Another difference is that Wells's Sea Lady has a keeper 
called Parker, who is a mere sketch of an old maid, In the film 
the nurse is fully drawn by Margaret Rutherford, that heavenly 
incarnation of boisterous curiosity, fussing zeal, and rabbit- 
nosed magnanimity. Atan Dent, 
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once gave us a stagey and 


as furious with jealousy as 


Conceivable, it ends: realistically. 








REASON ” 


STRANGLING DESDEMONA (SIGNE HASSO). 





uimM—tTHUS!": RONALD COLMAN AS THE INSANE ACTOR COMMITS 


RECITING OTHELLO’S LAST LINE, WHILE DESDEMONA LIES, SUPPOSEDLY DEAD, ON THE BED IN THE 


BACKGROUND—A SCENE FROM “A DOUBLE LIFE.” 





‘wits A COLMANESQUE SMILE OF GENERAL FORGIVENESS ON 
'—-OTHELLO 


mis Lips" (RONALD COLMAN) LIES DYING IN A SCENE 
FRoM “A DOUBLE LIFE” WHILE “ DESDEMONA DROFS LIQUID 
TEARS ON THE DYING MAN'S FACE, HANDS, AND BOSOM, AND 


PRACTICALLY SMOTHERS MIM WITH FINAL CARESSES. 
This week, in his article on this Mr. Dent has coined a word 
describe the new film . 


FILM WHICH WILL BE AN IMMENSE POPULAR 
: “A DOUBLE LIFE”—A SCENE FROM 
THE FILM SHOWING ANTHONY JOHN (RONALD COLMAN) AS OTHELLO 





FACING THE FOURTH BRITISH EMPIRE. 


ITH the knowledge that an Empire Conference may be held before the end of the 
year, probably in London ; with the added knowledge that the man-in-the-street— 

the “common man ’”’—and his wife are looking to the Commonwealth more anxiously, 
and perhaps more hopefully, than ever before ; and with the growing ing realisation that it is 
not England, not Great Britain, but the British Commonwealth that will speak decisively 
in the conferences of the nations, a book such as H. V. Hodson’s “ Twentieth-Century Empire ”’ 
(Faber ; 15s.) is timely, welcome and of undoubted value. 
It faces the possibility of yet a third world war and the use of the 
atomic bomb—a weapon “ destined to revolutionise the political world just as the invention 


It opens as it continues and as 


of gunpowder revolutionised it in the Middle Ages, though 
on a vastly different time-scale.” In this same realistic strain 
Mr. Hodson shows how and why the Empire, if it is to make 
its peculiar contribution to world peace, must possess a new 
and stronger foundation of defensive power. The old 
Empire is past and finished. New dynamic forces are at 
work and imperial statesmanship must reach out into new 
realms of imaginative construction. “It. must build the 
Fourth British Empire and cease wasting breath on 
the virtues of the Third.” If these terms tend to puzzle the 
reader, the author shows that the First British Empire ended 
with the American Revolution, and the Second lasted until 
the application of Dominion self-government. In conclusion 
he says that the very existence of the Commonwealth is a 
check to State-idolatry. Dedicated to “ all sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women, who in the war served the 
common cause in their manifold capacities,” this book 
deserves to be read by all such, for what it says concerns 
their future and the happiness of their children. 

In view of much that Mr, Hodson writes, other books to 
hand, dealing with sea-power in the war against the Axis, 


unjust to dismiss them in the belief that we must con- 
centrate-now on looking ahead and have little time for the 
backward glance. They are inspiring and inspiriting ; tHty 
tell of nen who fought for freedom and for the Empire ; and 
there are still lessons to be learned from them. Take, for 
example, the Mediterranean. In various ways it 
is, as Mr. Hodson shows, as vital to world security 
as it is to the defence of the British Empire. 
Consequently, when “‘ Taffrail "’ writes his story, 
“ Western Mediterranean, 1942-1945 '’ (Hodder 
and Stoughton ; 20s.), we see just how and why 
this sea played a great part in our victory. For 
“ Taffrail,””’ who is Captain Taprell Dorling, 
D.S.O., served on the staff of two successive 
commanders -in-chief, Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Andrew Cunningham and Admiral Sir John 
Cunningham ; and what he saw off North Africa, 
Malta, Sicily and the Isles of Greece in those 
eventful years is told graphically, in detail, and 
with some delightful touches. 

In somewhat similar vein is “ A Formidable 
Commission ’’ (Seeley, Service ; 12s, 6d.), written 
by the Wardroom Officers of the famous aircraft- 
carrier Formidable, and telling of such adventures 
as attacks on Tirpitz, being bombed—and hit— 
by Japanese “ suicide” planes; operations off 
Norway and war in the Pacific. Here is the 
intimate life of the sailor in war. Vice-Admiral 
Sir P. L. Vian, K.C.B., says he does not believe 
a picture of such intimacy has ever before been 
given. What is more, he writes: “ I could have 
wished for no finer .” Which is com- 
mendation enough to satisfy all, especially when 
we learn that any profits from the sale of the 
book go to the Hospital for Sick Children. 

“Down !’’, by Lambton Burn (Carroll 
and Nicholson ; 18s.), is sub-titled “* Saga of the 
Eighth Armada.” It makes grand reading as it 
tells of the men who “ sweated and cursed afloat and ashore in the 
ne | perennation ade, ee aller 

Sicily, Salerno, Anzio; the French Squadron in 
Aouanatin ane the fall of Tobruk ; Lovat Commandos on the 
“ Queen Red " beach in Normandy and the naval crossing of the 
Rhine. They are all here. Lieut. Burn is not afraid to criticise 
as well as praise, and he has his ideas. ‘“ Does it matter,” he asks, 
“ who sits alongside the Suez Canal provided the Libyan coast and 
airfields and the faithful soil of Greece are in partnership with 
Britain and the allies of goodwill among mankind?” But it is his 
descriptions, and that of the end of the German Navy, 
which remain in the memory long after the book has been laid aside. 

Now for the Merchant Service. ‘“‘ In Danger’s Hour,’’ by Gordon 


SUICIDE AFTER 


‘ Holman (Hodder and se 15s.), is about the men who, to 


quote Lord Rotherwick in his Foreword, “ made every kind of sacri- 
- mer nessc meme ma “ee 
and more particularly the men of the Clan, Scottish Shire, and 
Houston Lines. U-boats and bombers, the “ wolf pack” ta the 
Atlantic and the Japanese in the Pacific took their toll of these men 
and their ships. But the survivorssailedon. One stark appendix 
to the book is headed “ Fatal Casualties.” It lists 641 officers and 
men who did not return. Mr. Holman has told their story in 
worthy manner, What is more, he has found the right collaborator 
to illustrate his words. There are fifteen vivid drawings, some in 
colour, by C, E. Turner, whose work is well known to readers of The 
Illustrated London News. Whether it be the Clan Campbell standing 
by to rescue survivors from the sinking U.S.S. Rhona, or a 
landing on Addu Atoll, these drawings bring clearly before us all 
that Mr. Holman says of the adventures of these men who sailed 
under the Red Ensign and played their part in saving civilisation. 
“ Every man will be a volunteer. I want young men, very fit, 
men with enthusiasm and imagination. We are going to create an 
instrument which will seek out the enemy and defeat him.” “* Don’t 
go away with the idea that it was a failure. Although the bridge at 
Arnhem was lost, your fight there prevented the enemy from re- 
taking our bridgehead here at Nimegen.” Between those two 
earerr ccaise ceek Sided Dee tale to * Pane 
And what a story ! Michael Packe tells it in “ First 
ito ** (Secker and Warburg; 15s.) in semi-fictional form. 
He carries the conviction of the man who was in it all from 
start to finish. W. R. Catvert. 





WASTE PAPER FOR DOLLARS AND HOUSES. 
nation-wide salvage 


can be a ys. This film shows a within a 

play, WO dap, Siare © © pepetar cesar snd his wie whe See 

the lilo and Mr. Dent apves on emaene 

account of some of the unlikely details of the 's direction— 

eg., “ the d Othello was given no medical attention what- 

soever.” lowever, Mr. Dent predicta that the film will be 
“an immense popular success.” 

—Your old newspapers, cartons, 

drive. Please save and hand over 


cigarette dessors and sichets, atc. ave eygentty needed to help the present 
for collection 


every scrap you 


may seem out-of-date already. Yet it would be unwise ang 
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Colours : 
| Parchment 
Rose 
Turquoise 
s * 4 ° Tan 
Your ‘ Straight-Eight ’ Daimler |. ea 
Ivory 
The superb Daimler chassis forms the basis of the | Nigger 
world’s most noble cars. For luxurious travel it is Sizes 38, 40, 42, 44 
the “ Golden Arrow ” or the “ Queen Elizabeth” £9 (7 Coupons) 
° ag igni This Frock be ordered 
of ‘the road— it offers the dignity of a State pone rh mae hod aa oe ” 
Coach and such speed and ease of handling that aid euain to ede 
it has even been compared to a sports car! from Overseas 
% 





Please write for details. 


—WITH THE FAMOUS FLUID TRANSMISSION 
(licensed under Vulcan Sinclair & Dgimler patents) 


THE DAIMLER COMPANY LIMITED + COVENTRY 
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MOWERS 


are earning much needed 
foodstuffs from abroad. Atco 
Owners at home contribute 
loyally to the “grow more” 
campaign. This common 





effort means less new Atco 

machines and more make-do, 

but the effort is worth while 
: because the need is vital. 
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Roger Bacon | aa 


showed the world, for the | H 
judi” | Not too little.. 
scientific observation and 
experiment. This remarkable 
man was born at Ichester in 
Somerset in 1214. After 
studying at the University of 
Oxford, and in Paris and 
Italy, he eventually returned 
to Oxford, and became a 
Franciscan monk in 1251. 
In an age when “ science” was largely synonymous with the alchemists’ search for the 
philosopher's stone and attempts to transmute base metals into gold, Bacon displayed a 
scientific vision far in advance of his era. He foresaw the possibility of mechanical flight, the 
use of explosives, the improvement of sight by lenses and the propulsion of ships by engines. 

In all his teaching he insisted on the importance of experiment rather than discussion, and 
on the necessity for first-hand practical experience, particularly of such chemical operations 
as distillation and calcination. He saw clearly that, without this practical foundation, | 
natural science was little more than a collection of words, One result of his insistence on 
experiment was to enable him to show that air is necessary to. sustain combustion. He has 
also been credited, but without adequate evidence, with the discovery of gunpowder. Some 
explosive mixture was undoubtedly known in Western Europe in his 


time for Bacon compiaised of the cnnoyance caused by boys letting 
off fireworks outside his study. He died on the 11th June, 1292, leaving 
as his contribution to science a way of thought which still persists all 








over the world. Roger Bacon, Englishman, may justly be described as 
the first modern scientist. an sennaen 





a full Uifelime of letters 


and then hand i down 
to your youngers and beliers 






DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 
Please help to stock The Worlds 


the larder for 





7,000 . 
This world-famed Sherry (formerly needy po a by Most Beautiful 
called Findlater’s Fino) could not be sending a gift 
to Dr. Barnardo’s Homes China 
registered under that name and thereby Food Fund. 





protected from imitators. For the safe- 


10/- 
buys a week’s food 
for one child. 


21,000 
meals provided daily. 


guarding therefore of our world-wide 
clientele we have renamed it — 
Findlater’s Dry Fly Sherry. 





Dr. Barnardo's Homes do not 
receive Family Allowances for 
the children in their care. 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD 4 CO. LTD. : 
Wine & Spirit Merchants to HM. the King. 


New York Agents; Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Ltd. Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable ‘‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes,"’ should be sent to 
2 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.!. 
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| 10 YEARS from now | | 





there will still be 


SPARES for your 


Standard Car of today ee 
("2 








This unique assurance applies io Ee ) : 
to post-war models of the Yu bh IX 2 \\ by ) 
~* eT ° b val — . “~ 

Standard Eight, Twelve and NL + ; \ J 

. —— ~AN — 

Fourteen. = Be a a 
4 cae —_—— = 
‘ The Standard Motor Company, Limited, Coventry Swan shoes are made by fine craftsmen, and sold 

London: Standard House, 37, Davies St., Grosvenor Sq., W.1 : 

: Telephone : Mayfair 5011 by good shoe shops and stores. They are not to 
; : . oe plentiful at present, but please ask for them 
STANDARD CARS  * FERGUSON TRACTORS ° TRIUMPH CARS 
| 


For men’s shoes by CROCKETT & JONES, LTD., NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘HEALTH’ brand 
CVS 143 
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HARRY HALL 


RIDING BREECHES 
JODHPURS 
HACKING 
JACKETS 
VESTS 








Lo ” 
WILL R.ROSE up 


23, BRIDGE STREET ROW, CHESTER 
133/134, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 
25, THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM 


and get MAGNA PRINTS (052) 








Obtainable 


ready-to-wear from 





{ppointed Agents all over 
the country and abroad, or 
made-to-measure 


She danced with joy in her first parcy\ ad 


He's dreaming of the days whe frock as soon as she tried it on. Later, at the 
VANTELLA SHIRTS AND party she danced with joy again — she tasted « )o° sé 
her first Kia~Ora — the delicious fruit drink 235. 237 


that mothers know is so good for children 
Kia-Ora and children’s parties should al- 
ways go together. Ask the grocer for a bottle 
today — it’s purely delicious. 


VAN HEUSEN COLLARS 
re easy to get th uns! REGENT STREET 
LONDON, W1 


COTELLA LTD LONDON Wi @ KIA-ORA MEANS GOOD HEALTH: = SA NEE ARE NAA LAER BNE 











CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This perodica old bject to the following malit amely, that it shall not, without the written msent of the publ: 


therwis« isp ed of t way tf Ira xcept at the full retail pr {2 mod that it shall not be lent. 1 ket red out of therw lisposed of i 
Track r aff t part of any publication or ad tiseng t t ‘ att whatsoever 
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| AUSTRALIA’S 
open door to prosperity 


. The Overseas Branch of National Provincial Bank, with 
Meet the Loader! | its long experience and _ specialised knowledge, offers 

unique facilities for providing first-hand information 
relative to Australian and Empire Markets, and all countries 


ti ti | throughout the world. 
age arrangements one . , ; 
Book through travel agents See8 g A staff of experts is available to deal with every type 


(no booking fee) or B.E.A. of the real joys of B.E.A. of transaction, commercial or private, between this country 
| and any part of the world. 


He helps to make easy, trouble- 


Offices i , Liver- ‘ E 

aoe Lenten, Liver travel. On time, in comfort 
pool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Belfast, etc, and without fuss—B.E.A. takes Consult the local Branch Manager of 


you there and brings you back 


a _Y ¢ 
x NATIONAL PROVINCIAL ‘BANK 
ji BRITISH timMmigte 
Head Office : Principal Overseas Branch : 
15, BISHOPSGATE, , 1, PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2 NPB LONDON, E.C.2 


for service 


EUROPEAN 





AIRWAYS 








T has always been a point of honour with us that 
John Cotton tobacco for pipe or cigarette 
should contain no artificial flavouring. That 
famous and delightful aroma —so appreciated by 
John Cotton smokers, so admired by others— 
comes purely and simply from 
great care and long experience 
in the blending of fine tobacco. 


John Cotton Tobacco 


Nos. 1 &2- - - - 4/9 anoz 
No. 4- - - 4/5 anoz 


Empire- - - 4/1§ an oz. 
No. | Cigarettes - - 3/10 for 20 


JOHN COTTON 


A Trusted Tobacco—a Perfect Cigarette 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 





Binocular, with coated lenses and rapid 
focussing. Price £33.0.0 


STEPRUVA x9, the supreme racing Wy 
Ross Binoculars — obtainable everywhere. | 
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